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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Until recently, teacher quality was largely seen as a constant among education’s sea of variables. 
Policy efforts to increase teacher quality emphasized the field as a whole instead of the individual: 
for instance, increased regulation, additional credentials, or a profession modeled after medicine 
and law. Even as research emerged showing how the quality of each classroom teacher was crucial 
to student achievement, much of the debate in American public education focused on everything 
except teacher quality. School systems treated one teacher much like any other, as long as they 
had the right credentials. Policy, too, treated teachers as if they were interchangeable parts, or 
“widgets.” 

The perception of teachers as widgets began to change in the late 1990s and early aughts as new 
organizations launched and policymakers and philanthropists began to concentrate on teacher 
effectiveness. Under the Obama administration, the pace of change quickened. Two ideas, 
bolstered by research, animated the policy community: 

1 ) Teachers are the single most important in-school factor for student learning. 

2) Traditional methods of measuring teacher quality have little to no bearing on actual 
student learning. 

Using new data and research, school districts, states, and the federal government sought to 
change how teachers are trained, hired, staffed in schools, evaluated, and compensated. The result 
was an unprecedented amount of policy change that has, at once, driven noteworthy progress, 
revealed new problems to policymakers, and created problems of its own. Between 2009 and 
2013, the number of states that require annual evaluations for all teachers increased from 15 to 
28. The number of states that require teacher evaluations to include objective measures of student 
achievement nearly tripled, from 15 to 41; and the number of states that require student growth to 
be the preponderant criteria increased fivefold, from 4 to 20. 

The high points are genuine breakthroughs. In Washington, D.C., a landmark new teacher 
evaluation system is improving the local teaching force. Elsewhere, in states across the country, 
new teacher evaluation systems are being implemented. Some of these new approaches are 
improving policy and practice; others are re-creating the shortcomings of earlier systems. 

Still, much remains unchanged. Traditional teacher preparation programs still educate the majority 
of teacher candidates even as concern about the quality of preparation intensifies. Alternative 
route programs have sprouted and steadily grown in popularity, and data increasingly show that 
programs like Teach Eor America are reliable sources of teachers, but these programs are marginal 
relative to the overall number of teachers the country needs each year. 
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Teacher compensation based on effectiveness continues to capture the interest of policymakers, but 
the evidence about effectiveness and program design is mixed. Recent research on teacher pensions, 
a key part of how teachers are compensated, shows that states have been making it harder to 
qualify for a pension and decreasing benefits for new teachers in an attempt to address a $390 
billion pension funding shortfall. The result is a field that is less attractive to potential teachers. 

To address these shortcomings and build on the momentum of the past 10 years, policymakers 
should consider five key issues: 

• You can’t people-proof systems in education. Current evaluation systems are a substantial 
improvement over previous policies. But are these the tools that will create a genuinely 
professional ethos for teachers? Evaluation systems should complement metric-driven systems 
with true managerial discretion. Districts should train and support managers and hold them 
accountable for their professional decisions. 

• Professionalize professional development. The existing body of literature on professional 
development is extremely limited, but teachers must be supported in their work. Policymakers 
should identify and promote professional development that improves educator practice and 
student achievement. Evaluations should align with professional development for the purposes 
of growth and improvement, not just performance management. 

• Open and expand teacher preparation. Teacher preparation is a difficult sector to reform, but 
doing so is key to improving teacher quality overall. Policymakers should increase rigor and 
quality in teacher preparation but also end protectionism of traditional preparation programs 
and open preparation to greater competition. 

• Address productivity. Current education policy is often additive rather than productivity 
focused. Policymakers should find ways to promote productivity by better deploying the 
existing pool of teacher talent or improving how technology is used in schools and classrooms. 

• Address the politics. Education is inherently political and the American debate about public 
education is special interest dominated. School improvement requires a robust political strategy 
to support its educational strategy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For years, the debate about American education was like a bad marriage. The arguments were 
about everything but the core issue — instructional quality. The other issues — education finance, 
school choice, standards — all matter, but are secondary to the importance of effective instruction. 

In the labor-intensive education field, effective instruction is nearly synonymous with teacher 
effectiveness. Trying to improve the quality of education in America without addressing teacher 
effectiveness is the same as trying to improve a baseball team without paying attention to hitting 
and fielding. Yet despite clear evidence about how much teachers matter, this is largely what 
American education tried for much of the 20^^ century. 

That all changed quickly in the late 1990s and the aughts. Suddenly teacher quality emerged as a 
focus of national policymakers. New organizations launched and others made teacher quality a 
priority. The emphasis was so intense that it prompted a backlash, with some advocates decrying a 
“war on teachers.”^ 

The pivot bemused researchers, who for decades had identified teacher effectiveness as the most 
important in-school factor affecting student achievement. And not surprisingly, as policymakers 
rushed to close the gap between research and practice, they made mistakes and overcorrections — 
the predictable and common problems of any significant public policy pivot. Except these policy 
changes affected America’s teachers. Teachers hold a conflicted place in American public life. They 
are at once individually beloved community figures tackling a difficult and important job and 
collectively among the most powerful interest groups in American politics. When policymakers 
began taking a serious look at teacher quality, the stage was set for a political battle that continues 
now at the national, state, and local level. 

The story of this change is incomplete. It’s playing out in schools and statehouses around the 
country. It’s also full of puzzles and questions, some of which are beyond the scope of this paper. 
Because teacher effectiveness is so important, why did policymakers wait so long to take it on? If 
the answer is because teachers’ unions are so powerful, then why did change happen when it did — 
and under Democratic as well as Republican presidents and governors? What role did philanthropy 
play in driving these changes? Substantively, how much change has actually happened, or are we 
seeing old policy wine in shiny new bottles? Are the changes championed during the past few years 
likely to improve student learning? Are they even the optimal approaches for a field colliding with 
technology, evolving parental preferences, and a changing society? 
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This paper seeks to take an early look at some of those questions. It traces the changes since the 
late 1990s and attempts to capture a rapidly evolving status quo and make recommendations 
for next steps. It’s based on the authors’ research and analysis of existing literature, experience 
working directly on these issues in the public and nonprofit sectors, and interviews with experts, 
policymakers, researchers, philanthropists, and practitioners who played key roles leading teacher 
quality to where it is today. 

The paper starts from several premises that underlie its narrative. First, with more than 3 million 
classroom teachers, effectiveness will vary — half will even be below average at any given point! 
Research shows clearly that effectiveness varies, is not highly correlated with common measures 
such as credentials or experience, and varies greatly within different schools. Second, as the 
legendary American Federation of Teachers President Albert Shanker rightly pointed out, with the 
number of teachers the country needs each year, some will be dreadful, just as there are dreadful 
doctors, lawyers, journalists, business leaders, managers, nurses, and practitioners of any field. The 
outliers shouldn’t obscure all the teachers who work hard, care deeply, and change students’ lives 
for the better. 

But neither should our affection for teachers blind us to the challenges that do exist or to aggregate 
data that demand attention. Teachers themselves say some of their peers should go. In a 2008 
national survey, 46 percent of teachers said they personally knew of one who is clearly ineffective 
and shouldn’t be in the classroom. Sixty-three percent of teachers said they would strongly or 
somewhat support efforts to simplify the process for removing those ineffective teachers.^ And 
principals agree. A 2006 survey showed that 72 percent of principals said that making it easier 
to fire ineffective teachers, including tenured teachers, would be a very effective way to improve 
overall educational leadership.^ 

Neither should our affection be used as a strategy or trump card to prevent policymakers from 
addressing these issues. In America today only 8 percent of low-income students receive a 
bachelor’s degree by the time they are 24, compared with 82 percent of more affluent students."^ 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) scores from 2013 show that white students 
are more than twice as likely as African American student to score proficient or above on reading 
and nearly three times as likely on math. The gaps in proficiency between white and Hispanic 
students are similarly alarming.^ While graduation rates are improving, schools still fail to prepare 
too many students for American life, and troubling outcome gaps persist: white students graduate 
high school at higher rates than their Hispanic and African American peers — 83 percent, compared 
with 71.4 percent and 66.1 percent.^ These problems, and many others, cannot fairly be laid 
solely at the feet of teachers (or their unions). They are caused by many factors, but instructional 
effectiveness plays a role. Put plainly: Teachers matter and, as a result, policies about teacher 
quality matter a great deal. It’s folly to pretend otherwise. 
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Finally, this is a story about change at a contentious time in American education and American 
politics more generally. It’s a story about complicated and large-scale policy and practice changes. 
In just a few years, public policy shifted from not evaluating almost anyone in a meaningful 
manner to trying to evaluate millions of schoolteachers in ways that can differentiate teacher 
performance. It’s a tall order. 


The resulting problems, debate, and false starts shouldn’t surprise anyone. The story can be read 
as a narrative of dysfunction, or it can be read as a narrative about needed but complicated change 
in a highly decentralized system. Fundamentally, despite the problems, it’s a story of progress. 

The last few years have produced real progress on teacher effectiveness and more generally on 
American schools, which, despite all the handwringing from the political left and right, have slowly 
been improving for several decades. And the focus on teacher effectiveness, while not always easy 
or comfortable for education leaders, has laid the foundation for a more genuine profession for 
teachers, which one can glimpse among all the activity and change. 
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"A WARM BODY IS A WARM BODY": 

TEACHER QUALITY POLICY UNTIL THE AUGHTS 


Teacher quality is hardly a new issue. How to train and credential teachers was a policy issue in the 
19^^ century during the early days of public schooling. Individual school boards and locally elected 
citizens managed teacher training and licensing in an effort to control the quality of teachers in 
their communities. Gradually, training became more centralized as state officials and professional 
educators took over teacher licensure and certification. 

By the middle of the 20^^ century, an agenda of professional standards sought to create a teaching 
“profession,” modeled after law and medicine. Proponents of professionalism pushed for reforms 
that increased the prestige of teaching. Among the proposals for reform were controlled entry 
to the field, increased state regulation, a national accrediting body, increased formal education 
requirements for certification, and higher salaries.^ 

Parts of this agenda influence education today. Yet opposition from within and outside the teaching 
field initially thwarted many of the goals of the professional agenda. That changed in the 1960s 
and 1970s as teachers’ unions, modeled after trade unions in their methods and ethos, gained 
traction by securing and using collective bargaining and other organizing strategies. Some of 
the first changes the unions went on strike for — better pay, working conditions, and respect for 
teachers — reflected the reforms proposed in the earlier professionalism agenda. 

However, these reform efforts failed in their hope of building a genuine profession for teachers and 
in many ways cut against it. Commonality took precedence over professionalism. Teachers were 
trained and treated as interchangeable parts in the education system, more clerks than genuine 
professionals. This uniformity created political strength, power that improved schooling in some 
important ways. It also came with a cost for the field: rather than a professional ethos, it created a 
grievance culture. As one New York City teacher and teachers’ union district representative noted 
recently, “In too many schools teachers feel like well-paid assembly line workers.”^ 

At the same time a separate conversation was beginning among researchers — one of struggling to 
understand not what made teachers similar but what made them different. In 1966, The Coleman 
Report began to empirically reveal the importance of teacher quality for student achievement. 

The report found that socioeconomic factors affected student achievement most, but that teacher 
quality mattered more than all other in-school factors combined.^ The report set in motion efforts 
that continue to this day to discover which inputs matter to student outcomes. It has cast a shadow 
over American education for almost a half century. Some analysts and advocates read it as an 
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indictment of most reform efforts to hold schools accountable because of the effect of out-of- 
school factors. Others see it as a call to action; while addressing out-of-school issues involves a 
vexing mix of policy and political challenges, policymakers can take steps to address the within- 
school factors — especially teacher quality — now. 

The 1983 Reagan administration report A Nation at Risk brought unprecedented attention to the 
problems in education and stoked the national debate about schools. Among other issues, Nation 
argued that the quality of the current teaching force was inadequate to the country’s educational 
needs. The report cast a harsh light on the low caliber of teachers entering the workforce, the 
shortage of STEM educators, and the questionable quality of educator-preparation programs. 

A Nation at Risk had little immediate effect but sparked a conversation about improving schools 
that ultimately involved elected officials as well as business and education leaders. As Arkansas 
governor during the 1980s, before his presidency. Bill Clinton, for instance, proposed more 
stringent testing for teachers. In 1989, then-President George H.W. Bush and Clinton convened 
the nation’s governors in Charlottesville, Va., to develop an agenda for raising standards and 
increasing accountability in education. States moved on their own, too. In 1993, the Massachusetts 
Education Reform Act (MERA) raised teacher certification standards, requiring new and veteran 
teachers to pass a subject-matter test for certification.^^ 

These efforts, however, were the exceptions. In the years leading up to No Child Eeft Behind and 
immediately following it, the teacher quality conversation was generally part of a larger discussion 
of broader school accountability reforms. To the extent that policy and philanthropy engaged with 
teachers specifically, it was to address quantity rather than quality. Many experts expected that 
increased retirement and student enrollment, fewer people entering education schools, and a policy 
focus on reduced class size would result in a massive teacher shortage. Behind the scenes the old 
adage that “there is never a teacher shortage on the first day of school” was more of a priority for 
policymakers than systemic improvement. 
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IS THERE A TEACHER SHORTAGE? 

For the better part of the last three decades, analysts have speculated that a teacher shortage is 
looming. The Chicago Tribune warned of a shortage based on alarming statistics and predictions — 
in 1985,^^ in 2000,^^ and again in 2002.^"^ Newspapers across the country, fueled by anecdotes 
from school districts and expert opinions, ran similar stories. Analysts projected that math and 
science courses, in particular, would be difficult to staff. Most stories cited baby boomer retirement, 
increasing student enrollment, and fewer candidates entering preparation programs as the causes. 
More recently, advocates argued that reform is driving teachers from the profession and creating 
shortages. 

Yet the teacher shortage never quite happened, at least not as predicted. Public school enrollment 
increased annually through 2006, but so did the number of teachers. Between 1988 and 2001 , the 
increase in teachers outpaced the increase in students, 29 percent to 19 percent. And college 
students continued to enter the teaching field. Between 2001 and 2005, the number of teachers 
prepared through traditional pathways increased 21 percent and the number of teachers prepared 
through alternative routes increased 104 percent. 

While shortages in math and science exist, the predictions were overstated. Analysts assumed 
that, in addition to increased student enrollment and teacher retirement, increases in course 
requirements would create a shortage of math and science teachers. Between 1987 and 2007, high 
school graduation requirements for math and science courses increased at a faster rate than any 
other core academic subject.^^ But growth in the number of math and science teachers outpaced 
the growth in students. Enrollment in math courses increased by 69 percent, but the number of 
math teachers increased by 74 percent. Similarly, enrollment in science courses increased by 60 
percent, but the number of science teachers increased by 86 percent. As of 2004, 80 percent of 
high school teachers were certified in their main assignment area.^® 

And in some states, a surplus, rather than a shortage, has been the larger concern in recent 
years. Data show that nearly a dozen states overproduced elementary school teachers in 2010. 
Delaware, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania all produced at least 200 percent of the necessary 
number of elementary teachers. Illinois is one of the worst offenders: the state produced 9,982 
elementary teachers for 1 ,073 positions that year.^^ Illinois teachers also had difficulty finding jobs 
in traditionally hard-to-staff subjects like math, science, and special education.^^ Glenview School 
District 34, for example, received 4,300 applications for 74 positions in 2009, and the number of 
applications to Chicago Public Schools doubled between 2003 and 2008.^^ 
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A closer look at retirement data indicates that there, too, the rhetoric is overblown. Between 1988 
and 2008, retirements increased from 35,000 to 85,000, and the number of teachers over the age of 
50 doubled, from 530,000 to 1 .3 million. Yet currently, the modal age of teachers is 59, suggesting 
teacher retirements should be at an all-time high, but there were 2,000 fewer retirees between 
2004 and 2008, and between 2008 and 2012 there were 250,000 fewer teachers over the age of 50. 
Data also show that teacher retirements have consistently accounted for about a third of teachers 
leaving teaching, and only 14 percent if transfers are included. Overall, the number of continuing 
teachers hovered between 87 percent and 86 percent between 1987 and 2008.^-^ 

Although predictions of an overall shortage were off base, states, districts, and schools consistently 
struggle with shortages in particular disciplines and communities. High-poverty schools are 
among the hardest hit. In every subject area, schools with a higher concentration of students who 
receive free or reduced-price lunches have fewer teachers certified in their assignment area. Only 
54.5 percent of math teachers in high-poverty schools are certified in math, compared with 80.3 
percent in low-poverty schools. Certain states also have difficulty finding teachers with the right 
certifications. In Louisiana, Delaware, Washington, and Nevada, over a quarter of core academic 
secondary classes in 2007 were taught by teachers without the appropriate content-area major or 
certification.^^ 

There's also a shortage of bilingual and special education teachers. In 2007, some 28 percent of 
bilingual education teachers in New York were not certified, the majority of whom taught in New 
York City.^^ In Florida, 30.5 percent of bilingual education teachers hired in 2010 did not have the 
appropriate certification.^^ Some Texas districts host recruitment fairs across the border in Mexico 
to fill their bilingual education gaps.^^ 

In the early part of the 2000s, the shortage of special education teachers was at its height. The 
number of uncertified special education teachers increased 23 percent from 1999 to 2001 Since 
then the shortage has declined, but the problem persists. In 2010, every state except Oklahoma 
reported a shortage in special education teachers. Between 2006 and 2011, the number of 
uncertified special education teachers decreased 61 percent, from 49,058 to 19,242.^^ While this 
is a positive trend, many students with disabilities are at a disadvantage. Class size limits vary 
depending on the district and type of disability, but many districts, such as Chicago Public Schools, 
allow between 1 5 and 1 7 students with disabilities per class period. That means that in 201 1 , 
we can estimate that between 288,630 and 327,1 14 students with disabilities were taught by an 
uncertified teacher. Not a national teacher shortage, but an acute problem nonetheless. 
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In 1987, the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards was established to provide a 
credential to advanced or “master” teachers, but generally there was little effort to reform the 
routes into the profession used by most teachers. Later, the American Board for Certification of 
Teacher Excellence (ABCTE) launched a virtual accrediting program to give teachers another route 
to a portable teacher credential. Both of these initiatives remained marginal in different ways. 
NBPTS certified thousands of teachers, but studies showed that teachers with the credential were 
only slightly more effective, at best, than others. ABCTE, meanwhile, was adopted in few states 
and failed to create the widely used portable national credential its founders imagined. 

After a great deal of debate and a change in partisan control of the White House, the ideas Bush 
and Clinton introduced in Charlottesville came to fruition with the Improving America’s Schools 
Act of 1994 (lASA) — a revision of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). lASA 
required states to develop content-area standards and corresponding assessments and describe 
“adequate yearly progress,” based on performance on those assessments, as a condition of 
receiving federal Title I funding.^^ 

During the 1990s, however, analysts and civil rights leaders became increasingly concerned that 
states were evading and muting the intended effects of these reforms. They worried that the 
problem of inequitable access to highly effective teachers was persisting, if not growing. Equity- 
oriented education reformers struggled to build alliances across ideological lines. Their positions 
did not align with traditional Republican or Democratic ideas on education. As the decade wore 
on an informal coalition began to emerge and liberal Capitol Hill Democrats such as Dale Kildee 
(Mich.) and George Miller (Calif.) put forward ideas to increase accountability and require states 
to increase equity in the distribution of teachers. 


"Ten years ago, hiring 
teachers was literally viewed 
as an operational matter. It 
was the equivalent of just 
filling a vacancy." 

- Wendy Kopp, founder of Teach for America 


These ideas ultimately found their way into the No Child Eeft 
Behind Act of 2001 (NCEB). In particular, NCEB added an 
accountability measure for teachers, requiring that all teachers in 
core content areas be “highly qualified” by the 2005 school year 
based on state-developed definitions of quality.^^ Substantively, 
the provisions became a paper chase as states, under intense 
pressure from the teachers’ unions, sought ways to minimize the 
impact of the rules on veteran teachers. Politically, however, they 
stimulated increased attention to teacher quality and set the stage 
for more ambitious federal policy efforts to improve teacher 
effectiveness. 
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In the early part of the 2000s, national organizations began to examine the human capital 
problem in education with more intensity. The Thomas B. Fordham Foundation, which had long 
championed alternative certification and merit-based pay schemes, launched the National Council 
on Teacher Quality, an independent organization intended to promote a range of human capital 
reforms. Since then, NCTQ has grown into a respected national advocacy organization. At the 
same time the Progressive Policy Institute (PPI) released several controversial papers, by analysts 
such as Bryan Hassel and Rick Hess, challenging policymakers to overhaul how teachers were 
credentialed and paid. These ideas would later become more accepted but at the time were highly 
contentious even within the policy community — especially coming from the left-leaning PPI. 


"When I first started as 
Chancellor, people were 
expendable. A warm body 
was a warm body, and no 
one was worried about 
having the right people in 
the right places." 

- Joel Klein, former Chancellor of New York 
City Department of Education 


A shift was on and although it had not permeated the states, 
at the elite level of national policy a consensus was emerging: 
Neither prospective nor veteran teachers were interchangeable 
as long as their credentials were in order. “Ten years ago, 
hiring teachers was literally viewed as an operational matter,” 
Wendy Kopp, founder of Teach For America, says. “It was the 
equivalent of just filling a vacancy. Joel Klein, who served as 
chancellor of New York City’s public schools for eight years, 
observed the shift firsthand. “When I first started as chancellor,” 
Klein said, “people were expendable. A warm body was a warm 
body, and no one was worried about having the right people in 
the right places. 
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THE DATA EXPLOSION 

In the decades following The Coleman Report^ higher quality administrative data allowed for 
quantitative research on teacher effectiveness with more specificity and rigor. Two key studies — 
one conducted by Eric Hanushek, John Kain, and Steven Rivkin (1998); and another done by Dan 
Goldhaber and Dominic Brewer (1999) — found that the role of the teacher has greater predictive 
power than any other in-school factor, including teacher training and certification. Hanushek, 
Kain, and Rivkin used school- and student-level administrative data from the Texas Education 
Agency to examine the effects of different variables on student achievement. They found that 
variation in teacher quality explains at least 7.5 percent of the variation in student achievement, 
with “reasons to believe the true percentage is much larger. Goldhaber and Brewer used 
National Education Longitudinal Study survey data from 1988 to conduct a similar analysis, 
ultimately estimating that teacher effectiveness explained 8.5 percent of student achievement."^^ 

These analyses did not stay isolated in the academic community but were blasted into the policy 
and political communities. The early results were awkward political compromises. The No 
Child Eeft Behind Act, for instance, required that all teachers be “highly qualified” rather than 
emergency credentialed. The law largely left it to states to define what “highly qualified” or HQT 
requirements looked like in practice."^^ 

Initially, the HQT provisions were not intended to improve 
overall teacher effectiveness. They were explicitly billed as 
a way to ensure equitable distribution of effective teachers, 
particularly in low-income and minority communities 
and schools. The Education Trust advocated for HQT 
as an equity measure. Representative George Miller, one 
of the four architects of NCEB, was also a proponent of 
the equity potential NCEB offered. In practice, because 
of the way states chose to implement the law, the HQT 
provisions ensured neither equitable distribution nor teacher 
effectiveness. Because of intense pressure from groups 
representing teachers, states implemented the law in a way 
that ensured that veteran teachers would not lose their jobs because of the new requirements. The 
resulting approaches focused on compliance and paper chasing rather than on actual measures of 
what teachers know and can do. One could achieve HQT status by attending conferences or other 
weak measures instead of demonstrating subject matter mastery. Within a few years almost everyone 
was “highly qualified” on paper. As Brad Jupp, one of Secretary of Education Arne Duncan’s key 
policy advisors on teacher quality, says, “It took districts three or four years to prove that HQT was 
a minimum standard, but by then most people realized that minimum was a bad standard. 

The HQT provisions highlighted the schism that underlies most policy and political debates about 
teacher quality. The teachers’ unions and their constellation of interest groups can hardly resist 
the evidence about the importance of teachers. After all, the importance of teachers is their bread- 


"It took districts three or four 
years to prove that HQT was 
a minimum standard, but 
most people realized that 
minimum was a bad standard." 

- Brad Jupp, advisor on teacher quality, 

U.S. Department of Education 
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and-butter advocacy point. But when that importance translates into accountability systems or 
other consequential measures that can carry adverse consequences for low-performing teachers, 
these same advocates find themselves in an awkward pincer. They’re left arguing that teachers are 
important, even heroic, in their work but not so much so that they should be held accountable like 
other professionals. In other words teachers are important — except when they’re not. 

Those hoping that discrediting HQT would bring back the previous status quo of inattention to 
teacher quality, or otherwise put the human capital genie back in its bottle, were disappointed. 
Instead, policymakers began searching for new ways to evaluate teacher effectiveness. In 2006, 
for example, Robert Gordon, Thomas Kane, and Douglas Staiger published Identifying Effective 
Teachers Using Eerformance on the Job as part of the Hamilton Project at the Brookings 
Institution, a highly regarded Washington think tank. In the paper, Gordon, Kane, and Staiger 
analyzed the performance of approximately 150,000 students in 9,400 Los Angeles Unified 
School District classrooms for each year between 2000 and 2003. They found that there was no 
statistically significant difference in the effect on student achievement between certified, alternative 
route, and non-certified teachers.^^ What the paper said, and where it was published — Brookings, 
a middle-of-the-road organization — called into question the credential-based approach to teacher 
quality, raised serious questions about the teacher tenure process, and further thrust value-added 
analysis into the policy mainstream. 



Source: Robert Gordon, Thomas Kane, and Douglas Staiger, Identifying Effective Teachers Using Eerformance on the Job, Brookings Institution, 
2006, http://www.brookings.edu/views/papers/200604hamilton_l.pdf. 
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ADDING VALUE TO THE DATA 

Actual data, especially improved administrative data, on student outcomes presented policymakers 
and advocates with a compelling alternative to using training, experience, and other credentials to 
measure teacher effectiveness. The idea was not a new one. 

As early as 1971, Eric Hanushek released research on using student outcomes to evaluate teacher 
effectiveness."^^ Later, William Sanders and Robert McLean, at the University of Tennessee, became 
known for their work developing “value-added” models. Sanders and McLean experimented 
with statistical methods using administrative student data starting in the early 1980s; their work 
developed to the point that, in 1991, Tennessee passed the Education Improvement Act, which 
relied heavily on their research. Their value-added methods or models use multiple years of data to 
evaluate teacher effectiveness. Sanders and McLean’s research showed that the variation in quality 
between teachers is significant, and the effects on student achievement are lasting and cumulative: 
a student taught by teachers in the top quintile for three consecutive years scored between 52 and 
54 percentile points higher than a student who started at the same proficiency level but was taught 
by teachers in the bottom quintile for the same period."^^ 

Kevin Carey was one of the first analysts to suggest using value-added data aggressively as a policy 
strategy. In 2004, he released a paper with the Education Trust recommending that policymakers 
consider using value-added methods to evaluate teacher quality. Gordon, Kane, and Staiger then 
published their provocative Brookings paper that, in addition to revealing issues with traditional 
measures of teacher quality, recommended policy and practice changes that would: reduce the 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AFTER THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
WITH A TEACHER IN THE TOP AND BOTTOM QUINTILE 
A high-performing teacher can mean a difference of 52 to 54 percentile points in achievement. 
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Source: William L. Sanders and June C. Rivers, “Research Progress Report: Cumulative and Residual Effects of Teachers on Future Student 
Academic Achievement,” November 1996, http://www.cgp.upenn.edu/pdf/Sanders_Rivers-TVASS_teacher%20effects.pdf. 
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barriers to entry to teaching, reward teachers who improve student achievement, and dismiss the 
bottom quartile of teachers after two years of teaching. Collectively, the attention from the political 
left to these issues changed the debate. Van Schoales, a leader on efforts to improve teacher quality 
in Denver, says these analyses, “provided a place for policy folks to have a conversation that was 
critical. We wouldn’t be where we are now without it.”"^^ 

No Child Left Behind’s impact on teacher quality largely came from issues unrelated to the 
HQT rules. Instead, the law required states to assess students annually in grades 3-8, producing 
more consistent student achievement data, first reported by states at the end of the 2005-2006 
school year. The result was a boon for policymakers and researchers seeking to use value-added 
methods."^^ 

Value-added approaches became highly controversial as they were employed as a strategy to 
inform evaluations or award tenure. Unions, never warm to the value-added idea, are now 
staunchly opposed to including value-added data in evaluation systems. In late 2013, Randi 
Weingarten, president of the American Federation of Teachers, reversed her previous support for 
some use of value-added and attacked evaluation systems by referring to value-added methods as 
“black-box algorithms” that are “incomprehensible, at least to those who don’t have a Ph.D. in 
advanced statistics. 

In practice, value-added data comprise just one component of any evaluation system, and cover 
only about a third of teachers because most teach in subjects and grades that are not assessed. 

States require observations of teacher practice more often than other measures in their teacher 
evaluations. In 2013, 45 states and D.C. required observations, compared with 17 states that 
require parent or student surveys and 20 states that require student growth as the preponderant 
measure.^^ Evaluations by RAND,^^ The Gates Foundation’s MET project,^^ and other researchers 
show that while value-added models should be used with caution, they can help responsibly inform 
some personnel decisions and are not the lottery their critics make them out to be. Yet critics 
have seized on technical elements of value-added data as a way to undercut teacher evaluations 
generally. Rushed implementation, poor management capacity in school districts, and high- 
profile mistakes gave critics plenty of talking points and fuel. When the Los Angeles Times, and 
subsequently other newspapers, published value-added data linked to individual teachers, that 
threw fuel on the fire and furthered a perception that value-added was all about shaming teachers. 

All of the critiques and cautions are not without merit. At its core, however, much of the 
opposition to evaluation systems is actually more fundamental opposition to linking evaluations to 
consequential personnel decisions that can result in veteran teachers losing their jobs. With a few 
exceptions, measures with that effect have proven a bridge too far for the teachers’ unions. 
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NEW HAVEN: UNION COLLABORATION 

In 2009, New Haven Public Schools signed a contract that school reformers and teachers' union 
leaders lauded as a national model. The contract granted teachers annual raises and explicitly 
allowed districts to tie student performance to teacher evaluations and bonuses, laying the 
groundwork for the dismissal of low-performing teachers in New Haven. Yet New Haven's union 
support and ethos of collaboration appeared in stark contrast to similar reforms in Washington, D.C. 

Some of this was political — stung by bad publicity in D.C., the American Federation of Teachers 
needed to show it could agree to something of consequence. Some was contextual — New Haven 
officials were prepared to take steps to reform evaluation with or without the union's involvement. 
Still, the collaborative process produced a positive outcome, and New Haven teachers ratified the 
contract with a vote of 842-39 only a few weeks after teachers and students protested the dismissal 
of 229 DCPS teachers. 

The New Haven evaluation model rates teacher performance based on student learning outcomes, 
instructional practice, and professional values. Each teacher has a mid-year and end-of-year 
conference. Teachers who are on track to be rated Exemplary or Needs Improvement, the ends of 
the spectrum, have their ratings confirmed by a union-approved "validator." Teachers rated Needs 
Improvement immediately receive "immediate and intense" professional development. If tenured 
teachers receive Developing ratings two years in a row, they are treated as if they received a Needs 
Improvement rating. 

Since the 2009 contract. New Haven teachers have received three years of evaluation ratings. 

In those three years, nearly 5 percent of teachers have been pushed out of their positions. Yet 
not every teacher who received a Needs Improvement rating left the district. In the first year, 75 
teachers were identified as Needs Improvement; 29 of those teachers improved their performance 
enough to keep their jobs and 8 teachers left the district before receiving their summative rating. 
Thirty-four of the remaining low-performing teachers — 16 tenured and 18 non-tenured — resigned 
or retired. The rest were permitted to keep their positions. In the second year, 58 teachers were 
identified as low-performing. Only 28 were pushed out; 20 increased their rating during the year 
and 1 0 were granted another year to improve. Last year, 36 teachers were at risk of dismissal; 1 6 
improved their rating during the school year and 20 were pushed out.-^^ 

Unlike in other districts, the union did not dispute any of the evaluation ratings. To date, all 
teachers who have been pushed out have been persuaded to resign by the district rather than 
dismissed. It's unclear if this practice is sustainable, but it seems possible. The union role in 
selecting a validator and the opportunity to improve during the school year are substantial 
motivators and reduce the surprise that sometimes goes with poor evaluation ratings. 

The 2014 contract — ratified 775-79 late last November — builds on the union-district collaboration 
in New Haven. It also builds on the 2009 reform by adding a monetary component. Under the new 
contract, teachers who work in hard-to-serve schools can receive extra pay, different work rules, and 
additional training; teachers rated as Needs Improvement or Developing cannot receive automatic 
raises unless they attend extra training sessions; and teachers rated Effective or above are eligible 
for leadership roles as teacher "facilitators." 
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There is also a Lucy-and-the-football quality to the evaluation debate, with reformers playing the 
part of Charlie Brown. Teachers’ union leaders repeatedly promised that with better standards 
and evaluation systems they would be open to consequential evaluations to address low-quality 
instruction. With those elements on the horizon, suddenly a new set of issues emerged as the key ones 
that must be addressed before they can take this step. Currently implementation of the new Common 
Core State Standards is the obstacle that must be addressed before evaluations can proceed. 

The unions are being squeezed between two different concerns. They are uncomfortable with 
evaluations based on managerial discretion — and not without some reason, given the state of 
education management. And they are also uncomfortable with evaluations based largely on 
outputs in the classroom — again a position that is not entirely without merit. They propose half- 
measures such as “peer review” plans for new teachers, but while these steps help at the margins 
they fail to substantially address the problem. As one longtime teachers’ union leader confided, 
peer review can and does address observably bad teaching — those teachers who cannot manage 
a classroom, organize and sequence teaching and learning, or arrive at work prepared and in a 
condition to work. It is not an effective strategy to address the more widespread problem of what 
might be called palliative teaching — classrooms that are seemingly well run, where students are not 
at immediate risk, but where they are learning little.^^ Absent a compelling alternative, the unions’ 
position is fundamentally defensive and, over time, untenable despite their current political prowess. 
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THE TALENT MIND-SET: 2004 TO PRESENT 


Although the research pointing to teachers as a key leverage point in education wasn’t new, it 
wasn’t until the early 2000s that it took hold with policy leaders. “Around [2004] was really 
when the existing evidence became accepted,” says Linda Noonan, of the Massachusetts Business 
Alliance for Education. “The teacher is the greatest factor in the classroom, and an effective 
teacher could move a student farther than an ineffective teacher. Policy, and politics, began to 
catch up to the research. 


TNTP QUANTIFIES THE PROBLEM 

Across the education field, there was a general acknowledgement of the problems many existing 
policies caused and how they hampered school effectiveness. Politics, internal teachers’ union 
disagreements, a lack of clear alternatives in some cases, and, perhaps most importantly, a lack of 
quantifiable analyses of these issues kept the conversation in the background. The New Teacher 
Project (subsequently rebranded as just “TNTP”) set itself to the work of documenting the actual 
impact of these issues. It is hard to overstate the impact of its 17 years of work. 

TNTP, a nonprofit that spun out of Teach For America in 1997, used existing data to quantify 
the effects of various policies and practices. The organization published research using actual data 
to show just how little school districts took effectiveness into account in various decisions about 
teachers. TNTP’s research on district hiring and staffing practices — particularly its seminal report 
The Widget Effect — was pivotal to advancing the teacher effectiveness agenda. 


""Mutual consent [between 
schools and teachers] has to 
be put in place. Without it, 
low-income schools become 
the dumping ground for 
poor performers."" 

- Jim Blew, program officer. 

The Walton Family Foundation 


TNTP’s first reports. Missed Opportunities and Unintended 
Consequences^ brought much-needed attention to dysfunctional 
district hiring and staffing practices and how they hurt 
students in high-need schools.^^ Missed Opportunities showed 
that urban districts’ hiring practices — in part attributable to 
contract requirements — resulted in less effective candidates. 
Unintended Consequences revealed related problems. Common 
provisions in teachers’ contracts require school leaders to 
prioritize voluntary transfers (veteran teachers who want to 
move between schools in a district) and excessed teachers 
(teachers who were cut from a school in response to declines in 
budget) over all other applicants in staffing decisions, regardless 
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of fit, qualifications, or leadership preferences. Consequently, many schools have little or no choice 
in the teachers they receive. In practice the voluntary transfer and excessed teacher processes often 
serve as an easier alternative to termination, so ineffective teachers are passed around as forced 
placements. As a result, ineffective teachers are often pushed to high-need schools, undermining 
efforts to improve the quality of teachers for high-need students. “Mutual consent [between 
schools and teachers] has to be put in place,” says Jim Blew, of the Walton Family Foundation. 
“Without it, low-income schools become the dumping ground for poor performers. 

The evidence from these reports led districts such as New York City and the District of Columbia 
to pursue reforms to the hiring and staffing requirements in their contracts. In 2005, then- 
Chancellor Joel Klein was battling with the United Federation of Teachers (UFT) over hiring 
provisions in the union contract. The work rules he fought for were, among others, to end forced 
placements of teachers against the will of principals and instead ensure mutual consent for teachers 
and principals. TNTP’s Missed Opportunities and Unintended Consequences — reports that 
empirically revealed how district staffing practices, as stipulated in union contracts, undermine the 
quality of urban schools — drove much of Klein’s focus. The two sides could not agree and the issue 
ended up at an arbitration hearing: the last chance to convince a panel of three arbiters of how the 
contract should read. 

At that point, the arbiters most often sided with UFT in such hearings. “Generally, fact-finding got 
[the UFT] what they wanted,” Klein says.^^ This time, Klein brought in then-President of TNTP 
Michelle Rhee to testify at the hearing, and she brought ample data to support her testimony. She 
produced data on the number of forced placements in the district, the school sites that received the 
most forced-placement teachers, and the effect of forced placements on students. Data like these 
had not previously been part of the process, and one observer in the room described the UFT’s 
representatives as “stunned.” The arbiters ruled primarily in Klein’s favor, ending forced placement 
and requiring mutual consent. 

That 2005 arbitration hearing, little noticed outside of New York except by experts, had lasting 
significance for two reasons. It was one of the first times a district had used data to win an 
arbitration hearing and signaled a new era in which data, rather than assertions about various 
work rules, could carry more weight. Second, it was one of the first times that a district and union 
agreed to a contract with those staffing rules, which set the foundation for future contracts such as 
those in Washington, D.C., in 2010 and elsewhere. 
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TNTP’s The Widget Effect^ released in 2009, demonstrated the failure of existing teacher 
evaluation systems to differentiate teacher performance. The report revealed serious flaws in the 
way districts, ranging in size from 4,450 to 431,700 students, evaluate teachers. For example, 
between 94 and 99 percent of the 15,000 teachers in TNTP’s sample were rated good or great in 
their most recent evaluation, despite their students continuously failing to meet basic academic 
standards. In Chicago, only 0.4 percent of teachers were rated Unsatisfactory between 2004 and 
2008,^^ despite well-documented problems in that school system. In Denver, only about one in 
six schools not meeting performance goals in 2008 had a teacher rated Unsatisfactory. None of 
Cincinnati’s schools identified as persistently low-performing had a single tenured teacher rated 
Unsatisfactory during the same time.^"^ In the aggregate, public schools were systematically failing 
to manage the performance of the most important part of the educational chain. 



TEACHER EVALUATION DISTRIBUTIONS IN CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, AND DENVER, 2005-2008 
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Source: David Weisberg et al., The New Teacher Project, “The Widget Effect,” http://widgeteffect.org/downloads/TheWidgetEffect.pdf. 
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Instead, teachers with consistently poor performance were not remediated or counseled 
out of their position. Teachers with consistently high performance were neither 
rewarded nor recognized. The evidence suggests this pattern is widespread and, by 
failing to reliably differentiate teacher performance, districts’ evaluation systems were 
effectively treating teachers as uniform, interchangeable parts, or widgets. 

The Widget Effect had national impact. It shifted the focus to teacher evaluation 
systems as the key lever to improve teacher quality. The authors of The Widget Effect 
offered recommendations for making teacher evaluation systems more rigorous and 
meaningful, the first of which was to evaluate and differentiate teachers based on 
their effect on student performance. The authors included a sidebar on value-added 
methods, suggesting their promise as an addition to and component of comprehensive 
teacher evaluation systems, not a stand-alone reform.^^ This position was wildly 
mischaracterized by critics of TNTP and value-added evaluation in general, who 
claimed teachers would be fired based on value-added data. In practice, no state or 
school district has used value-added data as the sole criterion in any evaluation system. 
It is indicative of the confusion — and the deliberate misinformation — that characterizes 
the debate about teacher evaluation. 


RESEARCH AND POLICY COLLIDE— TEACHER EVALUATION TAKES CENTER STAGE 

In 2009, research, policy, and practice, as well as the growing concern about teacher 
effectiveness, collided at the national level and in high-profile cities. 

In Washington, D.C., controversial school chancellor Michelle Rhee introduced 
IMPACT. The IMPACT system evaluated teachers on their impact on student 
achievement, instructional expertise, collaboration, and professionalism.^^ IMPACT 
weighted teachers’ effect on student achievement above other factors: initially, 50 
percent of a teacher’s rating was based on value-added data and 40 percent was based 
on observational ratings. Since then, IMPACT has been revised; currently, 35 percent 
is tied to value-added methods and 15 percent tied to student learning goals developed 
by teachers. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.: EVALUATION AND COMPENSATION 

Washington, D.C.'s evaluation and compensation systems, IMPACT and IMPACTp/us, are two of the 
most highly regarded teacher quality reform efforts in the country. Then-Chancellor Michelle Rhee 
introduced IMPACT in the fall of 2009. IMPACTp/us was instituted as part of the 2010 teachers' contract. 

IMPACT represented one of the most ambitious attempts to translate the research about teacher 
effectiveness and student learning into practice in a district. Jason Kamras, chief of Human Capital at 
DCPS and former National Teacher of the Year, worked alongside Rhee on IMPACT and IMPACTp/us. 
"In doing the research leading up to IMPACT, what we generally found was that there was good 
information about the idea [of evaluation], but almost no information on how to do it," Kamras says. 
"There were value-added models out there, for example, but no one was figuring out how to take a 
value-added model and turn it into an evaluation system."^® 

IMPACT is an evaluation system that rates teacher performance based on student achievement 
data, instructional expertise, and collaboration within the school community. Student achievement 
data are either value-added data from standardized tests or student performance data from 
teacher-delivered assessments.^^ 

The early evidence on IMPACT is promising. Research from the University of Virginia found IMPACT 
may improve teacher performance and retention: In the first three years, mean teacher scores 
improved by 10 points; and teachers who received base-pay increases were more likely to continue 
teaching than those who did not. Washington, D.C.'s NAEP scores suggest IMPACT may be helping 
drive improvements in student achievement. Compared with 2009, when IMPACT was instituted, 
the 8^^-grade math performance on the 2013 NAEP increased by 12 points, the fastest gains in the 
country. The city also has made notable gains in 8^^-grade reading and 4^^-grade math and reading 
since 2009.^^ There are likely multiple reasons for those gains, including IMPACT, but at a minimum 
it's difficult to argue (although some do) that the new system is hurting student learning. 

IMPACT may also reduce the number of low-performing teachers. In 2008, before IMPACT, zero 
percent of teachers were rated Ineffective. In 2009, 2 percent of teachers were rated Ineffective. Some 
1 13 teachers — over 90 percent of all Ineffective teachers — were dismissed because of Ineffective 
ratings. Further, the threat of dismissal was often enough to push low-performing teachers out; 
teachers who were rated Minimally Effective closer to the Ineffective threshold were more likely to 
voluntarily exit than those rated Minimally Effective closer to the Effective threshold. 

At the same time, IMPACT and IMPACTp/us help recognize high-performing teachers. Teachers 
rated Highly Effective can earn a base salary increase of up to $25,000.^"^ And local philanthropic 
groups recognized Highly Effective teachers with accolades like the Standing Ovation for DC 
Teachers ceremony and the Excellence in Teaching awards. Effective teachers, not surprisingly, 
comprise a much larger group than teachers rated Ineffective, showing the extent to which the 
problems caused by low-performers obscure the great work of the many high performers. 
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IMPACT was notable as a national model for several reasons. First, it was an ambitious and 
comprehensive evaluation system for all teaching personnel in Washington, not just those in core 
subjects. In addition, it was the first large-scale effort to implement a teacher evaluation system 
tying personnel decisions to student achievement outcomes. It was also noteworthy because school 
officials sought to explicitly link the evaluation system to the contract so that teachers could be 
dismissed for poor performance. Teachers would be able to file a grievance if they didn’t have a 
proper evaluation but would not be able to simply argue against an evaluation outcome they just 
didn’t like or agree with. It was an unprecedented amount of discretion for a district to have on 
decisions affecting its teaching force. 

Under the new contract, in addition to requiring “mutual consent” of the teacher and the school 
for any teacher placement when layoffs occur, layoffs are based on performance in the classroom 
instead of simply when someone was hired. Washington Teachers’ Union (WTU) and District 
of Columbia Public Schools (DCPS) also agreed to a performance-pay system, IMPACTplus, as 
part of the contract: teachers rated Highly Effective under IMPACT are eligible to enroll in a 
performance-pay system, under which they can receive significant pay raises or be more easily 
dismissed.^^ 

Not surprisingly, development and implementation of IMPACT created intense friction between 
WTU (and its parent organization, the American Federation of Teachers) and DCPS, particularly 
Chancellor Michelle Rhee. Both sides saw that IMPACT would be precedent setting, but only the 
schools saw that precedent as a worthy one. In 2010, after contentious debate, both parties agreed 
and WTU members ratified the contract with a vote of 1,412 to 425.^^ The outcome points up two 
issues. After nearly a year of intense and public negotiations between district and union leadership, 
actual teachers favored the contract 3 to 1 — further demonstrating the disconnect between public 
narrative and reality. At the same time, approximately 4,000 teachers were eligible to vote in the 
contract election, but less than 50 percent of teachers did. The turnout rate speaks to the lack of 
engagement of many teachers in issues affecting their profession. As a rule, nonvoters far outpace 
voters in most teachers’ union elections, even high-profile ones. 

Against this backdrop, the U.S. Department of Education was introducing the first round of 
Race to the Top (RTT), a $4.35 billion competitive grant program funded through the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) of 2009, commonly referred to as the Stimulus or 
Recovery Act. RTT had multiple goals and priorities, all aimed at improving student achievement. 
Yet teacher and principal quality was a core issue — the “Great Teachers and Leaders” section was 
weighted more heavily than any other component, comprising 28 percent of the total application 
points. RTT has been attacked as the administration’s effort to force its charter school policies on 
states. In fact, charter schools and all other innovative public schools were only worth 40 points, 
or 8 percent, of the competition’s 500 winnable points. Teacher evaluation was the thrust, and 
states responded. 
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Between 2009 and 2013, the number of states that required annual evaluations for all teachers 
nearly doubled, from 15 to 28. The number of states that require teacher evaluations to include 
objective measures of student achievement increased from 15 to 41, and the number of states that 
require student growth to be the preponderant criteria increased from 4 to 20.^^ Winning states are 
struggling to implement many aspects of their RTT plans, including the evaluation component.^^ 
However, it seems the longer-term impact will be more than the specific actions of states that won 
the competition. RTT sparked a sea change in state policy. 

RTT created a rare moment of bipartisan alignment. Governor Rick Scott, for example, pushed 
a Republican-led legislature to pass Florida’s SB 736 in March 2011, after former Governor 
Charlie Crist — at that point a Republican, he later became a Democrat — had vetoed a similar 
bill the previous year. Indiana’s Republican legislature and Governor Mitch Daniels passed an 
ambitious evaluation law in April 2011, as did Michigan in July 2011. In addition. Republican 
governors led successful evaluation legislation efforts in Idaho, Nevada, and Ohio. The result was 
a brief alignment of priorities, at least in terms of teacher evaluation policy, between a Democratic 
presidential administration and Republican state leaders. Blue states, too, passed evaluation laws. 
In New York, for instance, after a contentious debate with the local teachers’ union, a deal was 
struck to create an outcome-based evaluation system. Delaware and Connecticut also passed 
ambitious plans. 



STATE CHANGES TO TEACHER EVALUATION REQUIREMENTS 
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Source: Kathryn M. Doherty and Sandi Jacobs, “Connect the Dots: Using Evaluations of Teacher Effectiveness to Improve Policy and Practice,” 
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CHICAGO: EVALUATION 

Chicago's efforts to reform the district's evaluation system started in 2008 with the Excellence in Teaching Pilot. 
Prior to the pilot, Chicago Public Schools (CPS) had the same evaluation system for more than 30 years. The 
previous system rated 93 percent of teachers as either Superior or Excellent and only 0.3 percent Unsatisfactory, 
despite 66 percent of CPS students failing to meet state standards. 

The Excellence in Teaching Pilot (EITP) better differentiated teachers based on performance than did the 
previous system — nearly 8 percent of teachers received an Unsatisfactory rating. The system also correlated 
with student growth as measured by standardized test scores. But in 2010, Illinois passed the Performance 
Evaluation Reform Act (PERA) as part of its Race to the Top bid. PERA required districts to create evaluation 
systems that include student growth as a "significant factor."^^ EITP was based solely on observations, thus the 
district needed a new system. 

CPS and the Chicago Teachers Union (CTU) eventually developed a system that met the PERA criteria: 
Recognizing Educators Advancing Chicago's Students, or REACH Students. REACH evaluates teachers on 
teacher practice, student growth, and student feedback. Trained evaluators observe teachers at least four 
times per year using an explicit observation rubric; observations of teacher practice count for 70-75 percent 
of a teacher's evaluation. Student growth, which will account for up to 30 percent of the evaluation rating, is 
measured through standardized tests and performance tasks, depending on the grade. And starting in 2014, 
student surveys will serve as the student feedback.^^ 

Research from the Consortium on Chicago School Research shows that REACH has been well received 
by teachers and principals. Seventy-six percent of teachers said the evaluation process encourages their 
professional growth, and 82 percent of principals reported improvement in half or more of the teachers they 
observed over the school year. Eighty-two percent of teachers said the new system facilitated professional 
conversation with their administrators, and 94 percent of principals thought the Instructional Framework 
improved the quality of their conversations with teachers. 

Preliminary data also show that REACH better differentiates teacher performance. In 2009-10, before REACH, 
23.5 percent of non-tenured teachers were rated Effective, 52 percent were rated Proficient, 23 percent were 
rated Developing, and 1 .5 percent were rated Unsatisfactory. In REACH'S first year, 9.6 percent of non-tenured 
teachers were rated Effective, 48 percent were rated Proficient, 39.5 percent were rated Developing, and 2.9 
percent were rated Unsatisfactory. Compared with the other top-heavy systems, these data are promising: fewer 
teachers received the highest rating and more teachers received the lowest rating. 

But in its first year, only non-tenured teachers received summative ratings under REACH. This year, REACH will 
be extended to tenured teachers, but under Illinois state law, tenured teachers are evaluated every two years. 

As a result, many tenured teachers won't receive ratings — and the full impact of REACH won't be seen — until 
the 2014-15 school year. Further, the district does not provide teachers with targeted, high-quality professional 
development to improve on their areas of challenge. A clear next step for Chicago is to focus on providing 
school-based, individualized coaching — based in resources from the district — to improve teaching practice. 
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The Department of Education subsequently encouraged similar priorities and activities in its 
requirements for No Child Left Behind flexibility, though the specific requirements were less 
prescriptive. For example, the Department only stipulated that states had to use evaluation results 
in “personnel decisions, not necessarily the personnel decisions that TNTP initially suggested. 

States are in different stages of designing, legislating, piloting, and implementing new evaluation 
systems depending on their status under the multiple rounds of Race to the Top, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) waiver applications, and their own policy choices. The result is 
a great deal of activity but also a great deal of variance, both in terms of specific evaluation design 
and ensuing consequences. Legislation in Arizona, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, and Tennessee, for example, prohibits disclosing individual educator 
performance ratings. Laws in Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, and New York, on the other hand. 



Source: Lisa Gartner and Cara Fitzpatrick, “Newly Released Numbers Underline Flaws in Florida’s Teacher Rating System,” Tampa Bay 
Times, December 3, 2013, http://www.tampabay.com/news/education/kl2/newly-released-numbers-underline-flaws-in- floridas-teacher-rating- 
system/2155404.; Florida Department of Education, “Personnel Evaluation Data for Classroom Teachers by District,” January 18, 2013, http:// 
www.fldoe.org/profdev/pdf/StatewideResults.pdf.; Venessa A. Keesler and Carla Howe, Michigan Department of Education, “Understanding 
Educator Evaluations in Michigan, Results from Year 1 of Implementation,” November 2012, http://www.michigan.gov/documents/mde/ 
Educator_Effectiveness_ Ratings_Policy_Brief_403184_7.pdf.; Tennessee Department of Education, “Teacher Evaluation in Tennessee: A Report 
on Year 1 of Implementation,” July 2012, http://www.tn.gov/education/doc/yr_l_tchr_eval_rpt.pdf.; Stephen Sawchuk, “Teacher Evaluation 
Sparks Clash in Pittsburgh,” Education Week, January 22, 2014, http://www.edweek. org/ew/articles/2014/01/22/1 8pittsburgh.h33.html.; Data 
from the Office of Human Capital, District of Columbia Public Schools.; Lisa Watts, Joy Singleton-Stevens, and Mark Teoh, ’’Lessons from the 
Leading Edge: Teachers’ View on the Impact of Evaluation Reform,” 2013, http://www.teachplus.org/uploads/Documents/1371738773_lessons_ 
from_the_leading_edge.pdf.; Rebecca Harris, “New teacher evaluations get positive reviews,” Catalyst Chicago, September 18, 2013, http:// 
www.catalyst- Chicago. org/notebook/2013/09/18/60249/new-teacher-evaluations-get-positive-reviews. 

'^Chicago data refer only to untenured teachers. 
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explicitly require aggregated educator performance data. Legislation in Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, and New York does not require teacher performance 
to be the primary factor in layoff decisions, and only Colorado requires mutual consent in 
placement of excessed teachers. 

As new evaluation systems are implemented, the evidence is mixed about whether they are making 
more meaningful distinctions based on performance than the systems they are replacing. In some 
places, teachers seem to be getting the same ratings. For instance, in Hillsborough County, Fla., 
only 1 percent of teachers were rated Unsatisfactory and more than 95 percent of teachers were 
rated Effective or Highly Effective in 2012. Yet Hillsborough was expected to be an example of 
success. It is frequently lauded as a leader on evaluations and management-labor collaboration and 
received a $100 million grant from the Bill &c Melinda Gates Foundation to support its teacher 
quality work.^^ Statewide, nearly 97 percent of teachers in Florida were rated effective or highly 
effective under the first year of the new teacher evaluation system.^^ Michigan^^ and Tennessee^^ 
each saw 98 percent of teachers rated effective or better during the first year of those evaluation 
systems. 

But in others, the distribution of ratings looks quite different. In Pittsburgh, Pa., by contrast, 
the school system’s new evaluation system — developed jointly with the teachers’ union and also 
supported by the Gates Foundation — identified 14 percent of teachers in the lowest two categories 
for performance. The teachers’ union objected to the new measure, saying that figure was 10 times 
the national average. In 2013, 25 percent of teachers in Washington, D.C., received a rating 
below Effective on the IMPACT evaluation system.^"^ In 2012, 13 percent of Memphis teachers^^ 
and 40.1 percent of Chicago untenured teachers^^ were rated in the bottom two categories of 
effectiveness. 

Other evidence on teacher evaluation suggests new systems may lead to increased separations of 
low-performing teachers. Data from Washington, D.C.’s IMPACT show that 418 teachers have 
been dismissed because of low performance ratings since 2009.^^ And data from Chicago and 
Tennessee indicate that teachers perceive evaluation systems positively. In 2013, 53 percent of 
Tennessee educators agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, “In general, I believe the teacher 
evaluation used at my school will improve teaching.” Only 38 percent of educators in Tennessee 
agreed or strongly agreed with that statement in 2012. In Chicago, 76 percent of teachers said the 
new evaluation system encourages professional growth. Eighty-eight percent of teachers said their 
evaluator was able to assess their instruction accurately, and 93 percent of administrators said the 
Chicago framework is useful for identifying teacher effectiveness.^^ 
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The existing data on student achievement outcomes are limited but promising. The 2013 NAEP 
scores in Washington, D.C., and Tennessee show that these areas had the largest gains nationally 
since 2011.^^ The causes are unclear and may not be linked at all to teacher quality reforms — 
D.C.’s scores, for example, include the city’s large charter sector. But it’s worth noting that two of 
the earliest adopters of reformed evaluation practices now lead the country in NAEP growth. 

Given the weak condition of professional development, states and school districts are even less 
successful in targeting support or growth opportunities to teachers under new evaluation systems. 
The problem is not a lack of models. Research organizations, think tanks, and the teachers’ 
unions have proposed strategies to link evaluation with professional development. Nor is it the 
obviousness of the need to ensure that support for teachers is differentiated and focused based 
on evaluation results. The challenge in most states is the simultaneous effort to implement new 
evaluation systems, implement new standards with the Common Core or other career and college- 
ready standards in states not adopting the Common Core, and the existing lack of capacity for 
professional development. 


PREPARING AND COMPENSATING TEACHERS: WHERE WE ARE NOW 

Education is in the midst of significant changes to its approach to human capital and must also 
respond to evolutions in the larger labor market. However, traditional teacher preparation 
programs still look much the same as they did several decades ago: candidates complete required 
course work — including foundational, pedagogical, and subject matter content — and field 
experiences. Alternative routes may get the headlines, but the majority of prospective teachers 
enter the profession through traditional programs, often housed in schools of education. As of 
2013, traditional programs produced 200,000 graduates every year.^^^ In some states they produce 
more teachers in certain subjects and grade levels than there are jobs available. 

There is wide variation in the quality and composition of traditional teacher preparation 
programs, depending on the state; programs are shaped by state regulations, accrediting bodies, 
and institutional and program choices. But there is a fairly consistent belief that the quality of 
traditional preparation programs is lacking. Critics disagree on remedies but there are critics 
within and outside of the academy and across a wide spectrum of education leaders. 

Once trusted sources of expertise, teacher-training institutions are now increasingly questioned. 
“The credibility of universities to be the arbiters of teacher preparation is at an all-time low,” 
TNTP’s Tim Daly says. “It has gotten to the point where everything they say is assumed to be 
untrue because they are perceived as feckless ideological defendants. 
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Critics of university-based teacher preparation argue that states pay little attention to quality 
control, laborious accreditation practices do not affect teacher quality, and program completers 
are still unprepared. Programs often ignore labor market issues, producing too many elementary 
school teachers and too few STEM and special education teachers or those willing to teach in high- 
need areas. Surveys of graduates from many of these programs indicate they feel unprepared 
when they arrive in the classroom, and that their training was insufficiently rigorous. And research 
shows that there is not an appreciable difference in student achievement between teachers with 
traditional preparation credentials and those without.^^"^ Except for emergency credentials, 
research shows candidate characteristics matter more than program characteristics to classroom 
effectiveness. In other words, this highly regulated approach is not even generating better outcomes 
than more efficient alternatives. 

Recent research — the first of its kind — provides data to support the anecdotal conclusions of 
preparation program critics. The National Council on Teacher Quality (NCTQ) developed 
program standards of quality in 10 pilot studies over eight years. In 2013, NCTQ published a 
report evaluating 2,420 teacher preparation programs in 1,130 institutions on these standards. Out 
of four possible stars of quality, the paper rated fewer than 10 percent of programs at three stars or 
above. Some of the issues identified were easy admission standards, inadequate content knowledge, 
poor classroom management skills, and ineffective clinical partner teachers. 

Tittle consensus about the best approach for reforming traditional preparation programs 
exists. Eew efforts exist, and most are in their nascent stages. Eor example, the Council for the 
Accreditation of Educator Preparation (CAEP) is in the process of increasing its accreditation 
standards, and some states promised to link program approval to student outcomes as part of their 
Race to the Top application. It’s too soon to know how consequential these steps will be. 

Meanwhile, alternative route programs, like Teach Eor America and TNTP, launched and grew. 
Nationally, 31 percent of all teacher preparation pathways are alternative route programs. 
Eorty-seven states allow alternative routes to teacher certification. Although they vary in quality, 
these programs generally offer condensed, “boot camp ’’-style training for participants before 
they enter the classroom, followed by regular professional development throughout the program 
duration. The debate is fairly contentious on alternative route program quality, but is based in 
ideology rather than research. Multiple studies show that high-quality alternative route teachers, 
particularly those trained by TEA, perform as least as well as other teachers, including veteran 
teachers, and, in some cases, slightly better.^®^ These outcomes raise questions about the costs and 
benefits of traditional teacher prep programs as well as broader questions about how to improve 
the preparation of teachers overall. 
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COMPENSATING TEACHERS BASED ON EFFECTIVENESS 

Analysts disagree about whether teachers are appropriately compensated or underpaid. The 
debate largely turns on different points of comparison and what aspects of teacher compensation 
(for instance, pensions) are included as a measure of compensation. Compensation also varies 
tremendously by geography, so average teacher pay is often not a useful statistic. However, a 
consensus has emerged that, based on their impact on student learning, the best teachers are 
generally underpaid and under-recognized. 

While the debate over teacher pay is heated, it is largely disconnected from compensation policies 
in the vast majority of school districts. Overwhelmingly, teacher compensation remains based on a 
district-wide single-salary schedule that rewards years of experience and academic degrees. Despite 
ample evidence that years of experience and advanced degrees have little or no bearing on student 
achievement, those are more often than not the factors that dominate teacher compensation.^^^ 

Merit pay, performance pay, or other terms for rewarding teachers based on their performance 
in the classroom are not a new idea. Despite the certainty of critics that the idea does not work 
and the certainty of many of its proponents that it will boost achievement, the research to date 
is inconclusive in no small part because robust initiatives to pilot the idea are so rare. The best- 
known example is the system that the District of Columbia Public Schools included in its 2010 
teacher contract. DCPS’s system, IMPACTplus, allows teachers rated as Highly Effective on the 
district’s evaluation system — which heavily weights student growth — to opt into the performance- 
based compensation structure. 

Under IMPACTp/z^s, Highly Effective teachers can earn nearly double what they would have 
earned in their first year and can achieve one and a half times the previous maximum salary 
in less than half the time. Teachers who accept bonuses under IMPACVplus, however, are 
ineligible for the buyout or “extra year” provisions granted to other teachers if they are later 
excessed.^^^ Preliminary research on IMPACTplus suggests that the financial incentives may 
improve the performance of high-performing teachers. Denver’s ProComp system, introduced 
in 2004, follows a similar structure with smaller financial incentives and indirect links to student 
achievement. Preliminary research from ProComp is also positive: student outcomes, teacher 
retention, and teacher recruitment have all increased, and nearly 75 percent of teachers participate 
in the program.^^^ Evidence from a performance-pay pilot in Arkansas found positive effects on the 
lowest-performing teachers. 

A Vanderbilt School of Education analysis on a differentiated compensation system in Nashville 
found no lasting effects on student achievement but also no adverse impact on teachers or 
students. Douglas County School District, also in Colorado, is experimenting with a market- 
based compensation structure, in which teachers with credentials in high-need or undersupplied 
areas are compensated higher than teachers with credentials in oversupplied areas. There is no 
research to date on the effectiveness of Douglas County’s model. 
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A decade ago, the idea of differentiated pay, even based on especially challenging assignments, 
scarcity, or other factors besides student outcomes, was highly controversial. Ambitious pilots 
remain rare and as a result it’s still unclear exactly which design elements are most or least effective 
in a differentiated pay scheme. The idea that salary should be more differentiated based on 
measures of contribution is slowly gaining acceptance within teachers’ unions as well as the policy 
community. Performance-based rewards or incentives may not spur higher levels of performance 
but do send important signals about how the profession considers and rewards performance. 

There is no reason to believe that the incentives that matter in other areas of American life do not 
also matter, at least to some extent, within education. As measures of teacher effectiveness and 
differentiation based on effectiveness become more embedded, money seems likely to begin to 
follow those measures, too. 


PENSIONS 

Collectively, using the states’ own figures, the gap between what states have saved for teacher 
pensions and what they have promised totals $390 billion. In some communities these shortfalls 
are beginning to pressure current budgets. For instance. Mayor Chuck Reed of San Jose, Calif., is 
vocally campaigning for pension reform because of the impact of the retirement system on his city’s 
budget. States have responded to those shortfalls by increasing district costs and enacting punitive 
policies that reduce the amount teachers can expect to receive from a pension and make it harder 
for teachers to qualify for a pension at all. State and local governments have made their pension 
systems less friendly to young and mobile workers by lengthening vesting periods and creating 
separate, less generous plans for new employees. 

While the basic structure of teacher pension systems remains largely the same as when they 
were first adopted, the teaching profession itself has changed a good deal over the past quarter 
century. Where teaching was once a relatively stable profession and retirement systems that 
favored longevity suited a large portion of the workforce, today there’s significant mobility among 
teachers and few will reap the benefits of the pension system. According to state figures, half of all 
Americans who teach in public schools won’t qualify for even a minimal pension benefit, and fewer 
than one in five will stay long enough to earn a normal retirement benefit. Teachers who leave the 
profession or who move across state lines face significant savings penalties. Those penalties can 
amount to a few thousand dollars if they leave after one year or hundreds of thousands of dollars 
if they split a 30-year career in two or more pension systems. 

This is not a marginal problem. Numbering 3.3 million, public school teachers constitute the 
largest class of college-educated workers in the country. In other words, policymakers are 
systematically disadvantaging our largest class of bachelor’s-degree-equipped workers as well as 
making the profession less attractive as a career choice. 
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WHArS NEXT? RECOMMENDATIONS 


America is finally having a hard conversation about its teachers. 
The past decade saw an enormous shift in how policymakers 
and philanthropists consider teachers and led to changes that, 
if successfully enacted, have the promise to move K-12 teaching 
toward a genuine professional approach and make the work 
of teachers more respected and satisfying. “Previously, as a 
superintendent, you could focus on change without focusing on 
teacher quality,” said Talia Milgrom-Elcott, a former program 
officer with the Carnegie Corporation of New York. “Now you 
have no other choice. Yet despite the widespread recognition 
of the need for change, the pace of action is slow, and for every 
high-profile model there are literally hundreds of school districts 
whose practices remain largely unchanged. Even where there is change, variance in the systems 
rather than consistency defines the status quo. It’s impossible to accurately speak of “teacher 
evaluation” in the singular. States are trying a variety of different strategies with broad and subtle 
differences amongst them. 

It is clear that the next decade requires a more talent-minded and research-based vision for 
American teachers. What is unclear is the pace. Some leaders within the field worry that teacher 
quality policy has moved too fast, outpacing implementation, but Secretary of Education Arne 
Duncan disagrees. “Teacher quality policy has moved,” Duncan says. “But it has moved far too 
slowly. ”11" 

The slow progress stems in no small part from the politics and battles necessary to make changes. 
The 2007 New York CityH^ and 2010 Washington, D.C.,n^ teacher contracts ended forced 
placement and required mutual consent hiring, but the New York City contract left the district 
with an annual $100 million obligation to pay nonworking teachers in Temporary Reassignment 
Centers. 1"^ Both contract negotiations were nasty, brutish, and anything but short, creating a 
disincentive for others to take on these fights. In Chicago, the city’s teachers went on strike for 
eight days over a variety of issues, including evaluation and job protections. 

Some, though not all, of this is the inevitable nature of change in the education sector. Much 
of the teacher quality conversation of the past several years has focused on teacher evaluation, 
particularly evaluating teachers after they start teaching and, essentially, dismissing them if they 
are not effective. There is undoubtedly too little attention to underperformers and their deleterious 


"Previously, as a superintendent 
you could focus on change 
without focusing on teacher 
quality. Now you have no 
other choice." 

- Talia Milgrom-Elcott, a former program 
officer, Carnegie Corporation for New York 
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effect on student learning and school culture, yet the dismissal of teachers is not the end goal of 
policy or a sufficient reform. The teachers’ unions have an interest in stoking a climate of anxiety 
among teachers in order to position the union as a needed resource for them. But they have too 
often had a partner in education reformers who have failed to put forward a holistic narrative 
that is as much about celebrating and supporting exceptional teachers (who far outnumber low- 
performers) as it is about forcing hard decisions about underperforming teachers. The conversation 
must be as much about lifting the ceiling as it is about bringing up the floor. 

In addition to fostering to a balanced narrative, reformers should continue to encourage as many 
teacher voice organizations as possible to broaden the debate, regardless of the specific positions 
these groups take on particular policy questions. Recent survey research indicates that teacher 
voice is substantially less monolithic, and that teachers’ unions represent the views of fewer 
teachers, than in previous years. Teacher voice organizations follow various models — Teach Plus, 
America Achieves, and Hope Street Group have cohort fellowships, while Educators 4 Excellence 
and VIVA build networks of engaged educators and NNSTOY focuses on state teachers of the 
year — and add an important diversity of viewpoint. 

Within that broader conversation, here are five areas requiring careful attention from 
policymakers, analysts, philanthropists, and advocates: 


You can't people-proof systems in education 

The past century of education reform is littered with efforts to take human judgment out of 
educational decisions and practice. These strategies try to “teacher proof” reforms or address 
politics and the inability or unwillingness of educational managers to make tough decisions. 

It rarely works — especially given education’s decentralized nature, which offers plenty of 
opportunities to evade objectionable requirements and fundamentally relies on people. 

The prevailing approach to teacher evaluation today, while a vast improvement over previous 
policies, echoes the idea of taking people out of the equation. New evaluation systems generally 
rely on professional judgment but are still light on professional discretion. This may explain why in 
some communities new evaluation methods are producing the same inflated results as the policies 
they replaced. 

Evaluation efforts are developing elaborate metrics in an attempt to force tough decisions. These 
tools are valuable and can provoke real conversations about practice and effectiveness in the 
classroom. But while they are ostensibly based on professional judgment, they can leave little room 
for genuine professional nuance and respect for the grey areas common in professional work. 
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This approach is an understandable response to the “widget effect” problem and arguably an 
unavoidable step toward the professionalization of education. In addition, because teachers’ unions 
resist approaches allowing a great deal of discretion, fearing the possibility of favoritism and other 
abuses, it’s an unsurprising place for the field to find itself in. While teachers’ unions and reformers 
frequently disagree about the design of evaluation systems, there is nonetheless some consensus 
around the metric-driven approach. Reformers like metrics because they trust in them as a way to 
force action and unions favor them because they do not trust managerial discretion and insist on 
a codified and rules-based framework for managers. It perpetuates a compliance-based ethos and 
reinforces an adversarial relationship between management and labor. 

In most kinds of professional work, evaluation is a function of an evidence base, frequently built 
with formalized tools and processes, coupled with managerial discretion and corresponding 
accountability for high-quality decision-making. In other words, managers consider the data, use 
their judgment, and are held accountable for the aggregate quality of their decisions overall. In 
education, this approach exists in some charter schools and private schools, but it’s scarce within 
the traditional public system. Somewhat ironically, for all the decrying of “corporate” education 
reform, it is the private sector that offers some of the best practices for professional, context- 
specific, respectful, and meaningful evaluations — that don’t rely on standardized tests. 

Unions complain that this type of evaluation and personnel management can lead to teachers 
losing their jobs for their political views, sexual orientation, or religion. But while there is always 
a risk that power will be abused, a host of federal and state laws protect most teachers from 
discrimination in the workplace. The larger problem facing education is not abusive management, 
it is management that has never been trained to conduct and use evaluations in a performance- 
driven and rigorous way, or be held accountable for doing so. School managers are beginning to 
get that training now, as a result of the evaluation thrust, but compliance with a new set of rubrics 
will not build a genuinely professional culture. 

Public education must move past its attachment to completely metric-driven evaluation approaches 
and embrace the messy norms that occur when managerial discretion (and the concurrent 
accountability) is not only allowed but actively encouraged. This is, of course, at odds with the 
language in many teachers’ contracts and counter to much of the culture in education — especially 
within the unions. However, such an approach would professionalize the principalship (still a 
relatively low-autonomy job) and the teaching field, and it would bring education more in line 
with other professions’ evaluation strategies. 

Managerial discretion does not mean jettisoning today’s rubrics, tools, or the appropriate use of 
value-added data or other measures. Nor does it mean anything goes. Instead, it means allowing 
principals to use these data to inform their evaluative decisions while factoring in all the qualitative 
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and professional judgment that comprises a true professional evaluation. Arguing over whether 
value-added scores should comprise 35 percent or 51 percent of a teacher’s evaluation is less 
important than developing a system that actually holds principals accountable for removing low- 
performers, growing high-performers, and gives them the autonomy to do so. Considering that 
most teachers do not even teach in subjects or grades assessed by standardized tests, it’s remarkable 
how much value-added has dominated the conversation about evaluation at the expense of a 
broader conversation about how professionals evaluate one another and improve their work. 

Jal Mehta and Steven Teles have suggested an approach of “plural professionalism,” allowing 
different networks of schools to evaluate teachers based on their shared values. Plural 
professionalism suggests there is not just one uniform professionalism that fits all schools. 

Instead, schools that share similar values fit into a network that also shares the components of 
professionalism necessary to support those values: similar approaches to training, curriculum, 
assessments, and accountability. 

For policymakers, encouraging managerial discretion means allowing carefully crafted waivers 
from today’s evaluation schemes in the near term for clusters of schools, whole districts, or 
consortia. In the long term, it means revising these systems as new models emerge and constraints 
on managerial discretion ease. For philanthropists, it means investing in pilots to train and support 
principals in best practices for evaluation as well as larger investments in improving school 
leadership. For reformers, it means being willing to walk back some of today’s rigid systems in 
favor of more professional and collaborative models. Teachers’ union leaders must be willing 
to exchange a system based on rules and compliance for more professional norms, heightened 
accountability for outcomes, and honest conversations about effectiveness, and to lead their 
members toward a more professional place. If lawsuits such as Vergara v. California succeed in 
striking down common and outmoded provisions in state law or teachers’ contracts, the unions 
will be forced to take steps in this direction. Yet the education system is arguably not ready for 
such approaches at any scale. 


Professionalize professional development 

Teachers are frustrated that most evaluation systems are not well-aligned with meaningful 
opportunities for professional growth. Evaluations should not merely be about addressing low 
performance. They must be linked to incentives for success and systems to spur professional 
growth and learning. 

Lost in the din about the teacher evaluation system in Washington, D.C., for instance, is the high 
degree of support from teachers in no small part because of the opportunities IMPACTplus offers 
for substantially higher pay and increasingly for professional growth. 
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Teachers are understandably exasperated by ineffective professional development. Data from the 
2013 Vrimary Sources survey, a national survey of more than 20,000 pre-K through 12^^-grade 
teachers, show that only 60 percent of math and English teachers and 46 percent of science and 
social studies teachers found professional development useful or very useful. 

The large educational publishers are a frequent target of criticism for the low quality of 
professional development in education. If they were the only culprits, it would be an easier 
problem to address. In practice, across the education sector a diverse range of providers, states, 
and school districts conduct professional development of varying quality. Many of the providers 
are small, frequently former teachers or school officials themselves, and quality control is largely 
nonexistent. The problems range from a lack of customization to a lack of quality and rigor. 

Federal policymakers have sought to improve the use of professional development dollars but the 
variety of programs, lack of coordination amongst them, and decentralized nature of education 
have thwarted efforts to substantially improve professional development. In FY13, more than a 
dozen federal programs funded professional development activities. The largest federal program 
dedicated to K-12 teachers — the Improving Teacher Quality State Grant program — allocated nearly 
45 percent of its $2.3 billion to professional development. But the Improving Teacher Quality 
State Grant program allocates funds to state educational agencies, which then must pass the funds 
through to districts. Each district pursues a different professional development strategy, producing 
an unwieldy range of programs. Similarly, between 2010 and 2012, the Investing in Innovation (i3) 
program awarded $937 million in federal competitive grants. More than half of those funds — $457 
million — went to 62 different projects that relied on professional development as a key lever.^^"^ 

For policymakers, educators, and philanthropists, the professional development challenge is 
threefold and a balancing act of what’s actionable today and what’s needed for tomorrow. 

First, the field must rigorously identify and develop models of 
professional development that improve teacher effectiveness and 
student achievement. The existing literature on effective models 
of professional development is sparse, but research suggests 
that teachers benefit most when they receive intensive, ongoing 
training that connects to a specific discipline or grade level. 

A 2007 review of nine evaluations of K-12 professional 
development showed that a substantial investment of time 
in professional development positively affected student 
achievement. The average professional development duration 
(49 hours) boosted student achievement by 21 percentile points. 
Studies that examined programs with less than 14 hours of 


Fifty-seven percent of 
teachers said they received 
less than 16 hours, or 
two days, of professional 
development in their content 
area in the past year. 
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professional development found no statistically significant impact on student achievementd^^ And 
yet, most teachers receive short, episodic professional development. Fifty-seven percent of teachers 
said in 2004 that they had received less than 16 hours, or two days, of professional development in 
their content area over the past year.^^^ 

Other research, however, suggests that duration and specificity do not guarantee effective 
professional development. In 2011, the Institute of Education Sciences (lES) released the results 
from a two-year professional development program designed to help 7^^-grade math teachers teach 
rational numbers. The evaluation showed that professional development did not have a statistically 
significant impact on either teacher knowledge or student achievement. Another two-year model 
focused on early reading also showed that, by the end of the second year, the program did not have 
a statistically significant impact on teacher practice or student outcomes. 

The “lesson study” method, adapted from Japanese professional development, is becoming more 
popular. In a 2011 evaluation, 213 teachers split into small groups. Each lesson study group met 
12-14 times over five months to collaboratively develop, teach, and analyze fractions lessons 
for 1,059 students. At the end of the evaluation, both teachers and students showed statistically 
significant increases in knowledge of fractions. Rather than a rigid adherence to the Japanese 
lesson study, a model to emulate the elements of this approach — sustained, tailored, and relevant — 
is key. In almost any profession successful training and development can involve different 
approaches if they are rigorous and aligned with the underlying work. That sort of work, however, 
has to come from the bottom; it cannot be mandated. 

Second, the field needs evaluation systems that align with 
professional development and emphasize teacher improvement 
as well as performance management. Not surprisingly, teachers 
view evaluation systems that improve their professional practice 
more favorably. In a 2013 study, 76 percent of Chicago teachers 
said the new evaluation system encourages their professional 
growth. According to the 2013 Primary Sources survey, 
teachers are more likely to find their school’s evaluation system 
extremely or very helpful if they receive customized professional 
development after an evaluation — but only 13 percent of teachers 
do.^^^ Building these linkages is critical and should be a point of 
common ground. 


Seventy-six percent of 
Chicago teachers said the 
district's new evaluation 
system encourages their 
professional growth. 
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More controversial are proposals to couple investments in professional development of proven 
teachers with a focus on performance management for novices. This approach conflicts with the 
conventional wisdom that struggling teachers will eventually improve into effective teachers. 

Yet evidence supports innovation. Research suggests that teachers improve during their first few 
years of practice, but peak after three to five years. In a recent analysis, TNTP showed that 
first-year teachers were, on average, more effective than third-year low-performers, despite the 
difference in experience. "'Educators and policymakers should innovate with when and how to 
invest professional development dollars rather than spreading them around too thinly to have impact. 
The data indicate that investing in teachers at the lowest-performance levels rather than removing 
them may not be cost-effective and may dilute scarce resources that would be better spent on other 
teachers. 

Finally, improving professional development for tomorrow is a challenge of innovation more than 
policy. Improved online education offers the chance to break down traditional time and place 
barriers. The best professional development can be delivered virtually with higher fidelity and at 
lower costs. At the more leading edge, there are early-stage efforts to use virtual reality to help 
teachers practice and hone their craft. Similar to what pilots experience, teachers could practice 
their skills in simulations instead of real-world situations. The Common Core State Standards, 
adopted by 45 states, can facilitate greater scale in professional development because teachers will 
work to solve similar problems, with similar standards and curricular materials, across various 
school districts and states. There are early-stage ventures attempting to develop new approaches 
and the Bill &c Melinda Gates Foundation is in the early stages of seeking new ideas and 
approaches. It’s a vast greenfield for innovation. 


Open and expand teacher preparation 

Reforming teacher preparation is instrumental to improving overall teacher quality. The past 
decade’s efforts focused primarily on alternative routes, essentially attempting to bypass traditional 
teacher preparation programs. These efforts have made a difference and highlighted important 
issues in teacher preparation, but are insufficient to the scale of the teacher labor force. With so 
many prospective teachers completing traditional programs, the heavy focus on alternatives in the 
political debate ignores the majority of teachers entering the classroom through traditional routes. 
“We are very hesitant to take on the remaking of teacher preparation,” Kati Haycock, president 
of the Education Trust, says. “We’ve been adding Band-Aids, like TFA, but not addressing the 
fundamental problem. 


Authors’ note: Analysis of a group of low-performing teachers indicate their performance was below the average beginner 
teacher three years later, despite the additional years of experience. Overall, however, district retention patterns created a 
workforce where 40 percent of teachers with at least seven years of experience were less effective than a beginner teacher. 
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That’s because teacher preparation remains such a difficult part of the sector to reform. Structural 
challenges limit the leverage policymakers have, economic considerations dissuade universities 
from addressing problems, and the politics of teacher preparation are as thorny as any in the 
sector. Eric Hanushek, senior fellow at the Hoover Institution, observes, “Education schools also 
do not have a culture of evaluation where they assess how well their programs are doing and how 
any changes relate to student effectiveness. Jack Jennings, founder of the Center on Education 
Policy, says preparation programs are often “cash cows.” He notes, “The university makes money 
off of them without increasing the quality of the teaching force. Yet a labor-intensive field like 
education is only as strong as the people going into it. Policymakers must: 

Increase rigor and choice in teacher preparation. “It’s a problem that teachers are coming from 
the bottom third academically,” Secretary of Education Arne Duncan said. “That hasn’t moved 
much at all in the past decade but it needs to move radically. As a rule, educationally higher- 
performing countries draw a more selective cohort into teaching. And preparation programs are 
the gatekeepers to the world of teaching. Programs that admit and graduate candidates with low 
academic achievement and who lack subject-area content knowledge perpetuate the problem of 
ineffective teachers — both in perception and in reality. But low standards carry a cost for some 
teaching candidates as well. In states with more demanding standards, these candidates can 
complete a preparation program but then fail to pass gateway exams. 

Higher admission standards, subject-area major requirements, and restricted use of admission 
waivers can help increase the minimum level of candidate performance before they even enter their 
first teacher preparation class. 

Respect the evidence and end protectionism of traditional preparation programs. There is evidence 
that clinical fieldwork can benefit prospective teachers. The research on the ideal amount and 
design of clinical practice is inconclusive, but the National Council on Teacher Quality (NCTQ) 
suggests that candidates should experience at least 10 weeks of clinical practice in a classroom 
with an effective mentor teacher who has been teaching for at least three years. Other research 
offers some support for the idea that programs focusing on actual classroom work produce better 
outcomes. But there is also evidence suggesting that candidate characteristics matter more than 
the particular route aspiring teachers follow. And today there are still more questions than 
answers about effective teacher preparation despite elaborate regulatory and credentialing regimes 
and millions of dollars spent annually on these programs. 

States should release outcome information about different preparation programs to ensure 
heightened transparency. At the same time, states should allow for greater choice among programs 
by teachers and by schools. Coupled with transparency, allowing schools to hire teachers from 
a wider range of training programs and allowing candidates to choose from a greater range 
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of options will add additional pressure for all programs to improve, create more options and 
innovation for teacher preparation, and increase pressure specifically on low-performing programs. 
Alternative routes that meet a threshold for rigor, which existing routes such as TNTP, Teach For 
America, and various state and local alternative paths do, should be able to compete for students 
alongside traditional programs as they do in some states now. More pluralism in credentialing and 
the resulting change in the human capital profile has played a role in the rapid improvement of 
schools in cities such as Washington, D.C., and New Orleans. 

“Colleges of education should be shut down if they aren’t producing effective teachers,” says 
Jennings. Doing that through regulations has proven largely ineffective. The dual pressure of 
public transparency and greater choice for teaching offers more promise. 


Address productivity 

Engaging with productivity-enhancing measures seems obvious. In practice, owing to politics and 
tradition, reform in American education has been largely additive and avowedly at odds with 
improved productivity for more than a quarter century. New initiatives and new people are layered 
on top of existing arrangements. Hard decisions are generally only made in times of genuine scarcity. 

Nowhere is this truer than for teachers. For example, research on class-size reduction shows that it 
most benefits students in the early grades and high-need students. Yet policies reducing class size have 
spread dollars across school districts. All classes are reduced by a student or two rather than through 
targeted reductions for the students who most need it, resulting in negligible impact across the board 
rather than meaningful impact where the policy could be most effective. Focusing on quality rather 
than quantity would also leave teachers better paid for their efforts than they are today. 

What might a productivity-focused agenda look like? The goal might be to capitalize on 
the existing pool of teacher talent. Obvious steps include ending seniority-based layoffs and 
encouraging schools to retain their best performers in the classroom when layoffs occur. In 
the overwhelming majority of school districts, seniority — not performance — determines layoff 
decisions. NCTQ studied 100 large districts and found that in all but 25 of those districts, seniority 
is the primary determinant in teacher layoff decisions. But that trend is beginning to change: as 
of 2012, some 10 states require teacher effectiveness to inform layoff decisions, and three states 
prohibit layoff policies based on seniority alone. 
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Policies could also focus on recruitment. Pension wealth could be spread more evenly across a 
teacher’s career to raise salaries in the earlier years rather than back-loading pension wealth until 
the last few years. Or late-career salary dollars could be shifted to substantially raise the salaries 
of early-career teachers, perhaps to make the “tenure” point a significant bump, as it traditionally 
was in higher education. 

At a minimum, schools should pursue “hire slowly and fire quickly” human resources strategies 
with novice teachers. Research indicates that schools that dismiss a low-performing teacher have 
a 73 percent chance of replacing them with a more effective teacher. Yet they routinely fail to 
do so. Each year, nearly 10,000 of the best-performing teachers — those who help students learn 
between 2-6 months more than other teachers — leave the 50 largest school districts. At the same 
time, nearly 100,000 low-performing teachers stay.^"^^ The result saddles schools with ineffective 
personnel who adversely impact students and sap the morale of millions of good teachers. 

Technology can also help. Public schools remain one of the last large American institutions largely 
untouched by productivity-enhancing reforms from new technologies. Computers, laptops, 
tablets, and video will not, and should not, replace high-quality live teaching. But there are places 
where technology can free teachers to focus their work better, support them in the classroom, or 
reinforce basic skills so teachers can tailor their efforts elsewhere. The benefits of “ed tech” are 
arguably oversold, but technology does have a key role to play in schooling. Already, new models 
help teachers and schools operate more productively and effectively. For example, the “New 
Classrooms” and “Rocketship Education approaches to teaching allow teachers to customize 
instruction across many students, and other online programs and interventions show promising 
results. Public Impact, a North Carolina-based education consulting firm, is developing an 
“opportunity culture” approach to finding ways to extend the reach of the best teachers through 
different tools and modalities. 


Address the politics 

The politics of education are challenging, particularly when it comes to human capital and teacher 
effectiveness. Teachers’ unions and associations are potent political forces at the local, state, and 
national level. They are not only the largest political force within education, but they are also 
among the very biggest spenders on political activity in the country. 

Two basic dynamics underlie the politics of the education debate: 

• In American politics, it’s easier to block change than to create it. 

• Special interests tend to trump the general interest because they are focused, there every day to 
advocate, and organized. 
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Although the internal dynamics of the unions make it difficult for them to embrace reform, it 
can happen. Yet these instances are rare because of basic organizational dynamics. Like most 
organizations, the most strident members drive teachers’ union elections. Union elections are 
also driven by the politics of the present, not the possible politics of the future. In other words, 
the politics within the unions are driven by the membership of today (who vote), not the future 
interests of tomorrow (that don’t). Union leaders may see a threat down the road, but convincing 
members to respond to that threat, especially when the response carries immediate costs, is a tough 
sell. It’s no different than the issues politicians face trying to get voters to bear costs to address 
global warming or reform entitlement programs. The present costs are clear, while the benefit is 
only apparent at a future time — always a tough sell in politics. 

For the teachers’ unions there is no issue more front and center than the jobs of their members. 
Teachers’ union leaders are not inherently uncaring about other concerns, but the organizations 
they lead are, at their core, membership organizations that elect their leadership. Union leaders are 
politicians just as much as the elected officials they lobby. 

Where substantial reform has happened, however, two lessons can be drawn. 

Circumstances, not desire, dictate reform. In every case where unions have embraced reform, 
external context has helped force the conversation. In New Haven, for instance, the mayor was 
prepared to act unilaterally. For the teachers’ union, the choice was to take a seat at the table 
or be marginalized. In Washington, D.C., teachers wanted to embrace the new contract and the 
salary dollars that came with it, so the union was forced to embrace a contract that contained 
reformist language on evaluations. Conversely, in Chicago, the teachers’ union felt no pressure to 
compromise, went on strike, and empowered hard-liners in teachers’ unions around the country. 
When reform is happening, people are at the table so they can have a say. When it’s not, they’re not. 

There are no national models, only local politics. When New Haven adopted its new contract, 
union leaders hailed it as a national model. American Federation of Teachers President Randi 
Weingarten called it “the gold standard. Yet New Haven has not been replicated elsewhere. On 
the contrary, during high-profile debates about evaluation in cities across the country, approaches 
similar to New Haven’s were not on the table. This speaks to the localized nature of many of 
these debates. Just because Weingarten or any other national leader says a policy is the ideal does 
not mean a local union leader elsewhere must embrace it. And teachers’ union leaders are elected 
locally, so they’re much more attuned to their local constituents’ desires than are national leaders, 
pundits, analysts, or advocates. 
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Politics matter because at its core the political debate about human capital issues has little to 
do with empiricism and a great deal to do with, well, politics. The substance matters to policy 
design, but the political debates do not turn on the force of analysis. The gap between the rhetoric 
about value-added data and the actual way states and school districts use those data illustrates 
the political nature of this debate, as do the never-ceasing calls to mute the effect of these evaluation 
systems. Absent an organizing and political strategy, supporters of revamping teacher quality policy 
will always be playing defense. The familiar educational pattern of new idea, followed by weak 
implementation in the face of political pressure, and subsequent discrediting of the idea will persist. 

A successful political environment favors and supports innovation rather than seeking to thwart 
it. Leaders need political breathing room to operate. New ideas need political support to not only 
launch but be sustained long enough to see if they work. Innovators, social entrepreneurs, and 
policy entrepreneurs need political space to operate. Initiatives need political support so that all 
the sharp edges are not sanded off through the political process. And most importantly, ideas need 
time to be developed and the political zigging and zagging of teachers’ union leaders and many 
elected officials is at odds with any innovation cycle. 

To date, the education reform community has largely tried to change education politics without 
actually doing the fine-grained work of politics. Candidate-based efforts, backed by organizations 
like Democrats for Education Reform, helped reform-sympathetic politicians win office. But on 
the ground, in terms of grassroots politics, organizing, and localized action, the teachers’ unions 
remain the dominant force in local politics. The political battle largely ends up as white papers 
and breakout sessions versus skilled political organizing. As these local political fights erupt, the 
teachers’ unions deploy political operatives with deep experience in campaigns — they know how 
to do politics. There are exceptions — in New York City, charter school leader Eva Moskowitz has 
proven adept at organizing parents to advocate for their children at city council hearings and in 
the state capital. Some education advocacy organizations at the state level are having success as 
well. But in general all other actors in education play for second place to the political operation of 
the teachers’ unions. Reformers need not match the unions dollar for dollar but must change the 
organizing imbalance if they hope to genuinely change urban education. 

Philanthropists cannot directly support some kinds of political advocacy with tax-exempt 
philanthropic dollars, but must ensure that there is a political strategy supporting the reforms they 
favor. To do less is similar to buying a house but failing to buy homeowners insurance to protect 
it. Until reformers level the playing field and change the fundamental special interest versus general 
interest dynamic that characterizes education politics they can expect to play defense or at best see 
incremental progress — especially on human capital issues. 
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